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THE DECORATION OF THE HO-O-DEN. 

By Okakttra Kakudzo. 

|HE Laud of the Rising Sun, has been from 
ancient times considered the birthplace 
of the Ho-o {or Phoenix). The United 
States of America, her neighbor and warm 
friend, organized an Exhibition which for 
magnitude and magnificence exceeded 
anything the world has ever before seen, 
and which was accompanied by all those 
tokens of success that are believed to fol- 
low the advent of the Ho-o. Japan sym- 
pathized with the work of this great and glorious undertaking, 
and responded to the wishes of its promoters with the joy 




a cock, the beak of a sparrow, a neck like a moving snake, 
feathers like dragon scales piled one upon another, the wings of 
a Kirin (a mythical animal), and a tail like that of a fish. Its 
plumage is brilliant with all the colors, the whole effect being 
one of supernatural beauty. Little difference exists between the 
male and the female. It is said to aseend for nine thousand 
miles into the heavens. 

The Chinese believed the bird to be a native of Japan. 
Their natural history mentions it as the bird of the Land of 
Refinement {KunaM Koku\ a name given to Japan a thousand 
years ago. It is farther said to make its appearance only when 
a sovereign is on the throne whose rule is full of love and 
mercy, free from the destruction of the life of man or the lower 
animals, and whose people are in the enjoyment of peace and 
prosperity. 

It was because of these attributes that the bird was made a 




The JoDA\--xo-iiA, or Central Hall of the Ho-o-"Den at the World's Columbian Exposition. 



of the bird as it spreads its wings and carols its song in the 
heavens. She came to the Exhibition laden with the treasures 
of that art which has been the heirloom of her people for the 
last thousand years. 

The Ho-o-den, or Phoenix Hall, which was erected by the 
Imperial Japanese Commission and presented to the city of Chi 
cago, derives its name from its representation of the fabulous 
bird. This bird, to use a figure of speech, has flown swiftly 
over the wide Pacific Ocean, bringing with it works of art from 
its native land, which, though comparatively insignificant, - con- 
tributed, in some degree, to the beauty of the World's Fair. 

The Ho-o is described by the ancients as having the head of 



decorative motif for objects of dignity and importance. The 
crown of the Empress, holy mirrors, the furniture of the Imper- 
ial Palaces, utensils for offerings to Shinto and Buddhist gods 
and temples, all are adorned with figures of the bird. Even the 
temple itself took the form of the Ho-o. Such a building now 
stands in the town of TTji, near Kyoto, the ancient capital of 
Japan. It was built about A. D., 1052, by Fujiwara Yorimiehi, 
and is said to have cost an enormous sum. It is one of the 
most ancient wooden structures in Japan ; perhaps the most 
original in shape, and formerly one of the most beautiful, 
though now, unfortunately, a good deal decayed. It derives its 
name from the fact that it is intended to represent a phoenix, 
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the two-storied central part being the body, and the colon- 
nades, right and left, the wings, while the corridor behind 
forms the tail. 

The Ho-o-Den now exhibited is substantially a replica of the 
edifice at Uji, somewhat smaller in size and modified to adapt 
it for secular use. 

In order to understand Japanese decorative art some idea of 
its history is essential It may be divided into three periods, 
ranging from A. D. 629 to 1550. The first is called the Tempei 
period and lasted until 805, A. D. About a century before this 
time Buddhism was introduced into Japan from China, and the 
influence of Chinese art soon began to make itself felt, driving 
out that parity and simplicity which were distinctively Japan- 
ese. The art of this period also shows traces of Indian, Greek 
and other Western schools. 

The second, or Fujiwara period, dates from A. D. 880 to 
1150, an era in which the arts of refinement reached a high state 
of cultivation. The liberal patronage of the powerful Fujiwara 
family brought about a renaissance of pure Japanese taste. 
This reaction finally left its indellible mark not on art alone, 
but in the manners, customs and literature of the time. 

The third period is A. D. 1350-1550, during the sway of the 
Ashikaga Shoguns, who also did much by their enlightened 



The jodan no-ma, the furthermost and highest apartment of 
a suite of two or three rooms, used as a sitting-room for the 
prince, is raised above that where the attendants were in wait- 
ing. Flowers, birds, etc., often adorned the corridors. 

The painting on the wall of the central room, depicting 
male and female phoenixes at play with their young, is by 
Professor Hashimoto, of the Tokyo Fine Art School, and his 
pupils. It is emblematic of the peaceful reign of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns. 

The flower and fruit baskets painted on the small door are 
by Professor Eano Tomonobu, of the Tokyo Fine Art School. 
Flowers typify progress in the arts ; and fruits, abundant harvests. 

The painting of botan (peonies) is by Professor Hashimoto, 
and those in the corridor, of the plum tree, and rushes with 
water- fowl are by Professor Kawabata and his pupils. 

The fusuma and wall are decorated with paintings of 
the kiri (pautownia imperialis) and azaleas, as a summer 
design ; other flowers for autumn, and wild-fowl for winter and 
spring. 

The phoenixes and clouds on the ceiling are the work of 
the students of the Tokyo Fine Art School, as is also the paint- 
ing of the flower (tetsusenkwa) on the lower part of the ceiling. 
Six-leaved flowers were always emplojed for the decoration of 




The Ramma, or Frieze, in the Jodan-no-ma of the Ho-o-Den. By Takamura Ko-un. 



patronage to foster and develop art. Once more the influence 
of the Chinese school made its appearance, an influence "which 
has not been eradicated to this day. The cha no-yu (tea cere- 
monies) and other aesthetic practices belong to this period and 
show the part played by Buddhism in restoring a tranquil state 
of mind to the people, so long disturbed by the internecine 
strife of the days preceding the establishment of the Ashikaga 
dynasty. In every phase of art the development of that time 
is marked by greater minuteness and elaboration of detail. But 
it is to the first of these periods, when the country was shut 
out from all contact with foreign ideas, that the student will 
find the source of whatever is original in the art of the people. 

THE CENTBAL HALL. 

This hall represents the style in vogue during the Toku- 
gawa dynasty of Shoguns, a period extending from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century down to the restoration when 
the present Emperor came into power in 1868. The art of that 
time did not differ materially from that which flourished in the 
days of the Ashikagas. It shows, however, decided progress 
in many respects, owing to the peace and general prosperity 
enjoyed by the country for nearly three hundred years. The 
hall is a replica of a room in the old castle of Yedo (Tokyo). 



the imperial palaces, the notion of preservation from fire com- 
ing from ancient Eastern astrology, which represented water by 
the number six. 

The ramma, or ventilating panels are decorated with elab- 
orate carvings of phoenixes by Professor Takamura Eoun, of 
the Tokyo Fine Art School, finished in polychromatic effects. 

Amongst the articles of furnishing are the shitone, or cush- 
ions for guests to sit upon ; the, waki-ko, or arm rest; the ka- 
tanakake, or sword-rest with its belongings ; the kami-dai, a 
paper stand; the kami osaye, or paper-weight, made of porcelain 
and laid on it ; the tabako-bon, a tobacco box with smoking 
utensils ; the okimono, an ornament ; the koro, an incense 
burner ; the kogo, a box for holding incense ; the kohashi tate, 
with a complete set of incense utensils ; the bonseki, a stone 
ornament; the mdkimono, or picture roll ; the picture album 
illustrating six celebrated Japanese poems ; the midare bako, 
a case for holding writing materials ; the ryoshi-bako, a box for 
writing material; the dai-hibac/ii, a fire-box with wooden stand 
attached ; the uguisukago, a cage for the Japanese nightin- 
gale (cettria cantans); the yamagara-kago, a cage for a species 
of woodpecker, much prized for its liveliness ; flower pots con- 
taining cherry blossoms and camelias, and a screen in the 
corridor. 
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